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Social and Moral Statistics of Criminal Offenders. 
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[Read be/ore the Statistical Society of London, 16M December, 1839.] 

It was stated in a former number of the Journal, that the Rev. Mr. 
Clay, chaplain to the Preston House of Correction, whose valuable 
reports have been on more than one occasion brought before the 
Statistical Society of London,* had adopted the forms recommended by 
the Society for the collection of information relating to the social and 
moral condition of criminal offenders.t In the last report of that 
gentleman, dated October, 1839, the results of his inquiries into these 
particulars during part of the past year, are stated in a table, of which 
the following is an abstract, omitting only the age of the offenders. 

Total number of offenders . . 208 62 

iz. Legitimate ..... 
Illegitimate ..... 
Only one parent or step parent (children) 
Orphans .... Ditto 



2. Education, viz. 



3. Religion, viz. 



Cannot read < . 
Read only . . 
Read, and write ill . 
Read, and write well • 



Quite ignorant . 
Ill instructed . 
Well instructed. 



Domestic condition, viz. 

Married .... 
Single .... 
Widowed. . . 
Illicit cohabitation . . 

No. of children : Legitimate 
, , Illegitimate 

, Previous character, viz. 

Sober . . 

Drunken . 

Industrious . 

Idle 

Orderly . . 

Vicious . . 



6. Number of convictions, viz. 

First . . . 
Second ... 
Third 

Fourth . 

7. Inducements to offence, viz. 

Desire of gain, profligacy 

, , distress 

Wantonness 
Sexual desire . 
Malice . . 
Passion . . 
Unknown. . 
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43 


31 
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14 


131 


46 


9 


2 



* Proceedings, p. 246. Journal, vol. ii. p. 84. 
t Journal, vol. i. p. 177. 
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113 


30 
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29 


125 


33 
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Males. Females. 

8. Proximate cause of offence, viz. 

Intoxication of offender ... 80 12 
, , offended person ..53 

,, both .... 3 1 

Temptation 66 32 

Profligacy 54 14 

9. Belonging to benefit societies . . . . .21 . . 
10. Unemployed 65 19 

In two other columns are exhibited the average weekly earnings, 
usual and actual, of those prisoners who were employed. These, 
with the above last two heads, have been added by Mr. Clay. 

The following remarks will be useful in explanation of the above 
table, and may serve to guide persons disposed to imitate Mr. Clay's 
praiseworthy example, by collecting similar information in other gaols.* 
In definition of the religious state of the criminals, if the prisoner 
could repeat the Lord's prayer, he was asked if he knew who was meant 
by " Our Father" &c. ; and if after patient inquiry and putting the 
question in other terms,' he was found incapable of answering it, he 
was classed as " quite ignorant" with those who could not repeat the 
words of the prayer. If the prisoner could answer it satisfactorily, the 
inquiries were extended further, and he was classed as " ill instructed" 
or " well instructed" according to circumstances. 

The chaplain of the Lewes gaol, referred to in the preceding note, 
has adopted a different standard of religious knowledge. The results 
which he has given are interesting, as showing the influence of that 
knowledge, and the advantages of secular instruction as a means of ob- 
taining it. 

Out of 846 prisoners, the number who could repeat — 

The Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, was . . 129 
The Lord's Prayer and Creed ; miscalling the words in most cases, 415 
The Lord's Prayer; Ditto 227 

The number who could not repeat any of the three was ..... 75 

Total 846 

This test, however, is by no means a sufficient criterion of religious 
information, as five-sixths of those who can repeat the words do not un- 
derstand their meaning : in order, therefore, to ascertain the real con- 
dition of the prisoners in this respect, Mr. Burnet wrote down a few 
simple questions, and put them to each individual the day after his 
committal. The first of them are of this nature : " Who is our Saviour ; 
who died for sinners ? How did Jesus Christ die ? Who made all 
things ? Who were the first man and woman ? What does the Holy 
Ghost do for us ?" In cases in which, after changing the form of the 
questions, no answer could be given, he placed the individual in the 
first class, as wholly ignorant. When the topics of the first four ques- 
tions seemed barely to be known, the individual was placed in the 
second class, as knowing little more than the Saviour's name. When 
the prisoner was acquainted with the simple facts of the Saviour's his- 

* Mr. Clay has already found one able imitator in the Rev. Richard Burnet, the 
newly appointed chaplain to the House of Correction at Lewes, whose Report for 
the last year is very well drawn up and full of interest. 
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tory, he was placed in a third and higher class. The fourth and highest 
class contained those who showed that knowledge of simple Christian 
doctrine, which might reasonahly be -expected of a labouring man who 
paid any attention to religion. In order to meet the objection, that the 
ignorance exhibited is only apparent, and arises from shyness and in- 
ability to answer questions, however simply put, Mr. Burnet states, that 
whenever, from subsequent interviews and catechising, he found reason 
to change his first opinion, he changed his note accordingly. The 
results are as follows : — 



The number who were wholly ignorant was . • 

, , knew little more than the Sa- 
viour's name 

, , knew something of his history . 

, , had any idea of Christian doctrine 

Total . . . 



Males. 

267 

413 

43 

7 

730 



Ferns. 

27 

77 
11 

1 

116 



The following table shows the degree in which the ability to read and 
write coexisted with the religious information of the same persons, and 
affords the strongest evidence that, although instruction in reading and 
writing does not constitute education or religious knowledge, yet that 
such knowledge is not likely to exist among those who are destitute of 
the most obvious and readiest means of acquiring it. All the prisoners 
who had any idea of Christian doctrine could read and write well, and 
out of the 541 who could not read, so as to gain any information by it, 
only 5 could be said to know anything of Christianity, or to possess any 
religious knowledge. It also proves the efficacy of religious knowledge 
in restraining persons from crime, as it would be too dreadful to suppose 
that in this country the proportion of persons possessing even a super- 
ficial knowledge of their religious belief to the whole community, is the 
same as that borne by the well instructed prisoners to the total number, 
or only 1 in 105. 





Acquainted 

with 

Christian 

Due trine. 


A cqnainted 

with the 

Historv of the 

Saviour. 


Scarcely 

acquainted 

with the 

Saviour's 

Name. 


Wholly 

ignorant of 

Religion. 


Total. 


Read and write well • 
Bead well, and write a 
little .... 
Head imperfectly . . 
Neither read nor write. 

Total . . . 


8 


12 

37 
2 
3 


28 

185 
169 
108 


35 
71 

188 


48 

257 
242 
299 


8 


54 


490 


294 


846 



The heading " previous character" should be considered in connexion 
with certain modifications: sobriety and drunkenness, industry and 
idleness, must be taken comparatively. Mr. Clay called those prisoners 
sober who satisfied him that they had not been intoxicated more than 
once a-month. Delinquents will readily admit the particular instances 
of drunkenness which may have been the " proximate cause" of their 
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offences, but they are by no means so willing to allow that they are 
habitually or frequently drunkards. Many a man has denied that he 
was addicted to liquor, who, nevertheless, admitted that he spent one- 
fourth, or one-third, of his wages in the public-house. Again, as to the 
general character of a culprit being " orderly" or " vicious," it may 
well be imagined that there are few or none among them who could be 
regarded as orderly characters, if measured by those who are truly 
regular and respectable ; but some, having hitherto escaped any criminal 
charge, and having been usually employed in a lawful trade, may be 
looked upon more favourably, in comparison with those who have 
become familiar with crime. 

With reference to the headings " Inducements to offence" and 
" Proximate causes of offence," Mr. Clay remarks that the remote origin 
of crime is not here brought into view ; that the bad habit as well as 
the criminal act must have had a cause ; and that profligacy, wanton- 
ness, unbridled passions, &c, evils in themselves, must have sprung 
from other evils. It is almost unnecessary, he adds, to say that such is 
the case; and that parental ignorance, neglect or vice, and want of 
religious training, are the chief origin not only of the depravity, but also 
of the distress which induces to crime. This is true, and it was on this 
account that the framers of the forms made these circumstances the first 
and principal objects of their inquiry, tracing the life of the prisoner 
upwards until the commission of the offence, when the motives which 
led to the act indicate the effects of the previous social and religious 
training of the prisoner. 

The extensive influence of parental vice is placed in a striking point 
of view by the results of the head " Domestic condition ;" 110 married 
and widowed persons are there shown to have 336 legitimate children. 
If to these be added the children of persons convicted summarily and at 
the sessions of October, 1838, not included in the above, vi2., 1,147 
children of 317 prisoners, there were 1,500 children of prisoners con- 
victed in one year at these assizes alone, who must have been more or 
less familiarized with vice by the example of their parents, and who, in 
many instances, must have been in destitution or distress through their 
imprisonment. 

The fact that, out of 270 criminals, only 84 were unemployed at the 
time of committing the offence for which they were imprisoned, while of 
these many had been out of work only a few days ; and the amount of 
the average weekly earnings of those in employment, as stated in Mr. 
Clay's Report, show that distress and destitution are answerable for 
crime to a comparatively slight extent. Improvidence, intoxication, 
and habits allied to these, are much more productive of both evils. 

It is probable that Mr. Burnet will adopt the Society's forms of 
registry, and thus afford the means of a very interesting comparison 
between the manufacturing district surrounding Preston and the agri- 
cultural county of Sussex. R. 



